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THE DRAMATIC COLLECTION IN MICHIGAN UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY. 


™y COMPLETE collection of English plays exists in no library 
wm in the world, nor in all of them together. That such a 
collection never has been made and never can be made, 
I lovers of the old drama have to blame not only those 
general causes, religious and political, that in the middle of the 
seventeenth century closed the theatres and scattered their manuscripts 
and prompt-books, but also, and with special anathemas because of 
the aggravating circumstances, two persons in particular. One of these 
is the cook— accursed menial,” “vile wretch,” are the pet names 
of outraged dramatic editors—who burned up John Warburton’s 
collection of fifty-two manuscript plays by putting them leaf by leaf 
under pies, and was discovered only when all but three were gone; 
the other is Sir Thomas Bodley who, at a time when a few pounds 
could have secured a priceless treasury of Elizabethan dramas for 
future generations, almost expressly ordered the exclusion of all plays 
from the library named for him. This very library now competes at 
hundreds of pounds for a single one of these same plays, and thus 
does the folly of one generation outwit the wisdom of the next! 

But however small the survivals of English dramatic literature in 
proportion to the original production, the great interest of what 
remains justifies the effort to approximate to such completeness as may 
yet be possible. First in value, of course, are the little six-penny 
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books in which the plays were first printed, but these are now forever 
beyond the reach of young libraries, unless in the extremely unlikely 
event of fresh discoveries of unknown copies. Failing these, a library 
may yet be valuable in a number of other ways. Such is the case 
with the dramatic collection in the library of the University of 
Michigan whose treasures may be classed under the following heads: 
I. Collections of Old Plays. II. Collected Works of different 
Dramatists. III. Separate Plays. IV. Dramatic Biography and 
History of the Stage. V. Dramatic Art and Criticism. VI. Dis- 
cussions of the Drama and the Stage as Moral and Social Forces, 

Of chief interest in the first division are the twelve volumes of Old 
Plays collected by Dodsley, “first adventurer in these discoveries,” as 
he says in his interesting preface. Following this preface of thirty- 
nine pages, are sixty-one plays, mostly comedies, none of Shakespeare’s 
writings being included. ‘The books bear the date 1744, and the first 
volume contains the list of subscribers names, Pope’s and Garrick’s 
being among them. Dodsley issued no second edition, but after his 
death it was re-edited by Isaac Reed in 1780, by J. Payne Collier in 
1825, by W. C. Hazlitt in 1874-6, all of which editions are here 
except Collier’s, which has little special interest. 

“Antient Plays” in three volumes (1773), edited by Thomas 
Hawkins, has a Preface on the “Origin of the English Drama,” 
besides highly curious and interesting prefaces to its fourteen plays, 
all of which are of earlier date than 1623, the year of the first 
Shakespeare folio. 

The forty-two volumes containing the versatile Mrs. Inchhald’s 
collection of plays and farces, ancient and modern, to the number of 
238, make a beautiful sct of books in their binding of half morocco 
with gilt tops and uncut edges. 

Bullen’s two collections of Old English Plays are here; the first 
series (an autograph copy) in four volumes (1882-5) containing sixteen 
plays, six of which were then printed for the first time, and the 
second series comprising the works of Thomas Nabbes in two 
volumes, with Rowley and Davenport yet to come. These series are 
limited to one hundred and fifty impressions, and a comparatively 
small number have been taken in this country. 
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In the second division, Collected Works, a notable feature is its 
complete sequence of the editorial labors of Rev. Alexander Dyce in 
the original editions, labors which began with Peele in 1829, and 
ended only at his death, forty years later, with Ford. In the presence 
of these monuments of inteMectual industry reared from the siftings 
of precious trifles, one gains a fresh realization of the aptness of 
Lowell’s appellation of Dyce as “the golden dustman.” Most of 
these volumes are in beautiful bindings, well-preserved, and rare by 
reason of the limited impressions of each edition. 

Gifford, an earlier, though less voluminous editor than Dyce, was 
the first to make adequate collections of the writings of Massinger, 
Ben Jonson, Ford, and Shirley, all of which are here, although only 
Ford and Shirley are first editions. The Massinger is a fine copy of 
the second and best edition, with portrait, in four volumes (1813) ; 
Ben Jonson in nine beautiful volumes, half crimson morocco (1875), 
contains, beside Gifford’s memoir, a few new pieces which had come 
to light during the fifty-nine years since Gifford’s last edition, also 
Introduction and Appendices by Lieutenant-Colonel F. Cunningham. 
This copy formerly belonged to E. H. Chapin. 

Marlowe, as he deserves, has the place of honor with respect to the 
number of his editors, and, besides separate plays, is here in four 
different editions, including the latest and best, by A. H. Bullen, in 
three volumes, No. 6 of an edition of eighty large paper copies issued 
for America. Webster is here in three editions, including Hazlitt’s— 
so severely handled by Lowell in his essay on “The Library of Old 
Authors ;” Middleton in the editions of Dyce, and of Bullen, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in two editions, Green, Lilly, Dekker, Heywood, 
Chapman, Tourneur, in fact nearly, perhaps quite, the whole list of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists ever put into print. 

The dramatists of the Restoration are well represented, and include 
several original editions. Here we find Cartwright (1651), a scarce 
volume from the library of Richard Grant White, and three manu- 
script interlineations of cancelled verses ; Sir George Etherege (1704), 
another of White’s books, with annotations and references in his own 
hand; Thomas Shadwell in four volumes (1720), the only complete 
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edition of this author, and now very scarce; Wm. Wycherley (1731), 
from Joseph Crosby’s library ; John Gay (1760), a fine copy bound 
in calf, containing portrait. However it may have been with some 
earlier dramatists, here were men who suffered from no lack of appre- 
ciation by their contemporaries. On thé title-page of Wycherley are 
these lines by Evelyn :— 

As long as Men are false and Women vain, 


Whilst Gold continues to be Virtue’s bane, 
In pointed Satire Wycherley shall reign. 


Nathaniel Lee’s first volume (1713) has for its motto :— 

When the Aspiring Grecian in the East, 

And Haughty Philip is forgot i’ th’ West, 

Then Lee’s and Otway’s Works shall be supprest. 
The second volume drops into a different and somewhat longer 
strain thus :— 


There is a Den remov’d from Human eyes, 

Possest with Muse, the Brain-sick Poet Lyes. 

Too miserably wretched to be nam’d, 

For Plays, for Heroes, and for Passion fam’d. 

Thoughtless he raves his sleepless Hours away ; 

In Chains all Night, in Darkness all the Day. 

And if he gets some intervals from Pain, 

The Fit returns, he foams and bites his Chain, 

His Eye-balls row], and he grows mad again. 

Baskerville’s Congreve in three volumes (1761), and Coleman’s 
celebrated translation of the Comedies of Terence in two volumes 
(1768), are notable for typographical beauty and fine illustrations. 
Among the most interesting of the Separate Plays, are an original 

quarto of Chapman’s “Conspiracie and Tragoedy of Charles, Duke of 
Byron, Marshall of France” (1625); “Sacontal4, or the Fatal Ring,” 
the oldest known drama, translated from the Original Sanscrit and 
Pracrit by Wm. Jones, published in 1792, and formerly the property 
of R. G. White; “Humour out of Breath,” by John Day, reprinted 
from the original edition of 1608, and edited by J. O. Halliwell, one 
of fifty copies preserved ; “Demetrius and Enanthe,” a play of John 
Fletcher’s written in 1685, interesting also in its present shape as 
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being an early specimen of Dyce’s editorial work (1830); an original 
American edition of “ Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin,” written in 
1818 by John Howard Payne, author of “ Home Sweet Home,” for 
Edmund Kean, and popular also with Edwin Forrest and the elder 
Booth ; a copy of the scarce first edition of “Strafford,” by the author 
of “Paracelsus” (1837). This, Browning’s first effort in drama, was 
written at the request of Macready and played by him and Helen 
Faucit, but it failed to hold the stage, partly owing to untoward 
circumstances connected with this first production, and partly to the 
fact that it belongs to what Archer calls “the drama of day after 
to-morrow.” <A copy of Talfourd’s “Ton,” from the privately printed 
edition of 1835, is one presented “To Mr. Baron Bolland, With the 
author’s respects ;” while many other plays of this century by authors 


more or less famed, enable the student to bring his study of this, 
department “up to last Saturday night,” as Sir James Mackintosh 
used to say. 

Dramatic biography and history are represented in so many rare 


and valuable books that we can scarcely choose for our present limited 
mention. One octavo volume contains four scarce pamphlets of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The first is the Rev. David 
Williams’s bitter and undeserved attack on Garrick (1772); following 
this is “ A Statement of the Differences subsisting between the Pro- 
prietors and the Performers of the Theatre Royal” (1800). Very 
like the modern differences between labor and capital do these letters 
seem, very long on the part of the performers, and very short on the 
part of the proprietors. Eight actors protest against certain new 
regulations involving a loss of income, and a committee of four wait 
on the manager and present the case. His answer is brief and 
evasive. A second appeal is made, resulting in an answer still more 
brief, declaring :— 

“Tf any individual anggng you has any just complaint respecting 
himself, I am ready now affd always to hear and to redress it; but to any 
Committee or its Deputation I will reply no more, being well assured, 


from an experience of a Theatre for thirty years, that in such a body 
imaginary grievances will arise continually and eternally.” 
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The treasurer is appealed to, and in turn tries to make the incipient 
“strikers” see things through his eyes, as follows :— 

““Give me leave most earnestly to entreat you to put an end to the 
present Cabal in the Theatre, and to give over vainly endeavouring by 
threats and other means to prevail on respectable Actors to join in a com- 
bination which may probably end in very serious consequences; the 
simple question being no more than—Whether the Theatre. shall be gov- 
erned and controlled by Eight Performers, each of them receiving in 
one season, as above stated, on an average £760 per annum, exclusive of 
his summer emolument, sick or well, act or not act, without risk of any 
sort?—or, Whether the management with all its detailed regulations 
should remain with the Proprietors, who, with the risk of an enormous 
capital, loaded with every sort of incumbranee, receive a profit very 


precarious, and depending altogether on conduct, good fortune, and the 
favour of the Public?”’ 


The third of these pamphlets is a translation of Voltaire’s famous 
letter to the French Academy (1777), in which he graciously confesses 
that “this Shakespeare, so wild,’ so low, so extravagant, and so 
absurd, has some sparks of genius; the fourth is Pilon’s essay on the 
character of Hamlet,apropos of Henderson’s acting of the part (1777). 

Downe’s Roscius Anglicanus, No. 31 of 135 Fac-Simile Reprints 
of the rare original of 1708 ; Colley Cibber’s “ Apology” for his own 
life; “Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, By Himself,” are other 
interesting examples of early attempts in dramatic history and 
biography. 

The old Miracle Plays may be studied in the “ Pageant of the 
Corporation of Sheremen and Taylors, in Coventry””—one of twelve 
copies printed by Thomas Sharp in 1817 for his “ Antiquarian 
Friends ;” in the same author’s “ Dissertation” on the subject, a 
scarce, large paper, illustrated quarto (1825), containing many inter- 
esting particulars of the famous Corpus Christi celebrations in Coven- 
try; in Marriott’s volume (Basel, 1838), containing ten dramas from 
the Chester, Coventry, and Towneley ——* Jas. Strutt’s “ Regal 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities;” in Hom’s “Ancient Mysteries 
Described ” (1823) ; Genest’s “History of the Drama and Stage” (10 
vols.), as well as in such more accessible books as those of Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, J. Payne Collier, A. W. Ward, and Dr. Karl-Hase. 
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Klein’s scholarly Geschichte des Dramas (1865-76) beginning with 
Greek tragedy, are included in this section, although the English 
portion reaches only to Marlowe, the author’s death bringing the work 
to an abrupt close with the thirteenth volume. 

Biographies of Garrick are numerous, including the early work of 
Thomas Davies, in which Dr. Johnson assisted (1780), and two large 
paper quartos containing Garrick’s Private Correspondence. The 
Life of Bannister, in two handsome volumes from Grant White’s 
library, is an autograph copy, has 150 extra illustrations, chiefly 
portraits of persons mentioned in the work, aud a fine autograph 
letter from Bannister. A copy of the scarce Oxberry’s “ Dramatic 
Biography,” issued.in ninety-six parts, each part containing a memoir 
and portrait (in character) of some actor or actress is also one of the 
former Grant White volumes. 

Dramatic Art and Criticism includes such early specimens as 
Rymer (1678 and 1693), Hiffernan (1772), Croker (1806), as well as 
a considerable collection of recent works, such as those of Archer, 
Dutton, Cook, Fitzgerald, ete. 

The works discussing the morality of the stage may be regarded as 
evidence of a growing change in publlc opinion, most of the writers 
of the present century being pro, and previous writers con. 

As a separate department of the general library of Michigan Uni- 
versity, the dramatic collection is still in its infancy, the first gifts in 
its behalf being made only two years since by an alumnus of the 
institution who withholds his name. The same vigilant and affec- 
tionate care that developed the McMillan Shakespeare Library has 
been active here, and both collections are likely to thrive, being 
blessed with the good fortune of having Professor Demmon for their 
foster-father. 


Anna B. McManwan. 
















































HAMLET AND HAMLET’S UNCLE* 







WILE most casual reader of this tragedy of Hamlet must feel 

£ i that he is reading the most familiar writing in our lan- 
ra guage. It is more hackneyed than Pope’s tinkling coup- 
lets, or the smooth lines of the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard; and if we analyze the feeling which this aspect of Hamlet 
arouses, we shall see that it differs not only in degree, but in kind, 
from the sense of familiarity which these other works excite. 

Every writer, however little he has produced, has felt a weariness, 
a disgust for his own work. The phrases moulded by his half- 
unconscious thought, and written at the bidding of a force which he 
hardly recognizes as his own will, have a strange distaste for him. 
He is incapable of criticism, however willing. It is a feeling akin 
to this which we recognize in reading Hamlet. Herein lies, perhaps, 
the supreme power, the unique greatness of this play. Our very 
impatience of its lines has in it something subjective. Our laughter 
at the generations of critics who have battened on its text is some- 
what like our secret contempt for the preacher, at his hopeless task 
of pointing the faults and virtues of man. For beneath any admi- 
ration for critic or preacher lies the conviction that each is attack- » 
ing what is eternal and unchangeable in nature. 

We are conscious that this play has in it, as a whole, something 
that other writings have, at most, in parts. It has passed into our 
life. It is “made one with nature.” A popular musical critic, 
in a passage of which I have but an imperfect recollection, apologizes 
for the dreary and apparently purposeless pages which some great 
musicians have left behind them. His explanation, so far as my 
memory serves me, is that the aim of such composers, for instance, 
as Schubert is not merely to give to their fellows the outcome of 
their inspired moments, but to express in their chosen medium, the 


* Read before the Shakespeare Club, Montreal. 
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every-day humdrum emotions of life. Without discussing the value 
of this apology, the fact remains that the mass of music-loving man- 
kind has chosen to enjoy one class of music, and to leave the other to 
the admiration of certain belated enthusiasts. In literature, Words- 
worth is the example which most naturally comes to mind in this 
relation. And with Wordsworth the result has been the same as with 
Schubert. 

But here, in Hamlet, it seems to me that we have a work in which 
Shakespeare has achieved the result at which others have aimed. 
Other works have been tried by the unpitying test of time, end of the 
best, only fragments survive. If a hard fate should force us to read 
Cato, the admired tragedy of the elegant Mr. Addison, we should 
prick our ears at such words as “ My voice is still for war,” but the 
play as a whole would lull us to slumber with a monotony wholly 
unfamiliar. There is mitigation for the exasperation felt on hearing 
“My name is Norval” bawled for the hundredth time, in the thought 
that our race has been spared any memory of the remainder of Douglas, 
and that the dust lies thick on the other works of the respectable Dr. 
Home; and so it is with many a greater poet, and many a better 
work, Nay, even Shakespeare himself has not another play to every 
scene of which we all naturally and instinctively respond. Hamlet 
has been incorporated, in its entirety, into our individual experience. 
Its lofty thoughts have become the unconscious expression of our best 
moments. Its very weariness and staleness are part of ourselves. It 
is a rare success for any writer to have created one character which 
shall be recognized as typical, one man who shall live with the life of 
Giles Overreach or Colonel Newcome. But here we have a play in 
which the speech of every character has been accepted as the final 
and inevitable expression of his kind. The cynical talk of Pendennis 
has not superseded the maxims of Polonius as the absolutely truthful 
speech of an old worldling. The very rant of the players has taken 
its place among the permanent afflictions of life; and their rugged 
Pyrrhus and “mobled queen” jar on us as palpably and as nearly 
as the hoarse whisper of the latest hero of melodrama, or the jingle 
of opera-bouffe. 
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And as with the talk of the people in Hamlet, so with the words 
that speak of nature. For in real life, the only thoughts, perhaps, 
which “neither listlessness nor mad endeavour” can affect, the feel- 
ings which remain untouched by passion, undimmed by time, are 
those which have their source in nature. So in Hamlet; while we 
resent the talk of the characters at times with the personal resentment 
which we feel at other irritating platitudes of daily life, the lines that 
tell of external nature come home to us with all their early freshness. 
Admirable in sureness and lightness are the quiet touches by which 
the atmosphere of night and early morning is suggested. 

But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dgw of yon high Eastern hill : 


: . ; : . —I, i, 166. 
And the soft breath of dawn steals on us, 
The long-drawn sigh of waking nature. 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire, —I, iv, 89. 
says the poor ghost, and, with the swift conviction of thought, we feel 
that in that grim talk the night of phantoms and shadows has indeed 
passed. The morning is come, for mortal action and mortal suffering. 
The sense of absolute truthfulness and -inevitableness that pervades 
the play finds its supreme expression in Hamlet himself. He is 
accepted as a whole. The awful irony which lays on him the very 
task for which his life has rendered him unfit, his agonized struggle 
to escape, affect us with the pity felt for a.living man. And there is 
io me something more, even than this, in Hamlet. De Musset, in 
a celebrated passage, and one eminently Shakespearian, to my mind, 
has said :— 


All, men say to each other is alike; the thoughts they interchange are 
almost always the same in all their talk; but in the interior of these iso- 
lated machines, what windings, what secret chambers! Each one of us 
carries a world within him; an unknown world that lives and dies in 
silence. What solitudes are these mortal frames ! 


Into that secret chamber we have peered once; the silent heart has 


for once broken into speech. For whom do we know as we know 
Hamlet? 
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The insurmountable difficulty in such creation is that in nature 
man is mobile, ever defying calculation, while the created man must 
harden into the fixed lines of the type. In Hamlet it is essentially 
this shifting, changeable, unstable element that has been realized. 
His inconsistencies are wondered at, but accepted, with the uncon- 
scious deference to a living fact which we accord to no other character 
in fiction. We criticize Hamlet, pity him, admire him, sneer at him, 
but always as a living man. It is a human soul in its agony that is 
unveiled to our eyes. He is “a thing immortal” as ourselves. 

It is in scarcely acknowledged reference to this phenomenal human- 
ity of Hamlet, to the suggestion of the infinitely many-sided human soul 
which he conveys, that we speak of anything essentially incomplete 
as being like Hamlet without the Prince. Indeed, every personage 
in this play must be studied in his relations to that unhappy central 
figure. 

Most of all is this true of Claudius. There are two family groups 
in Hamlet: Polonius, Laertes, Ophelia form one. Their common 
and distinctive quality is that their nature is limited. The limitation 
in Polonius takes the form of superficiality, which is instinctively 
felt in his best words. In his children it is seen rather in their nar- 
rowness of nature. Their gamut of feeling is composed of notes true 
in quality, but is limited in compass. Opposed to these is the royal 
family: Hamlet, his father, and his uncle. In each of these, even in 
the poor murdered king, heard only after death, we recognize the 
attribute which should distinguish a great dynasty—a breadth and 
depth of nature marks them all. They are all powerful. This 
was a young man whose studies had shows least in Hamlet, but 
he developed unduly the reflective side of his character. To 
me, the saddest thing in the play is the death of Hamlet, at 
the very moment when he had recovered from the shock which 
had threatened his reason. In the last scenes we feel that he is in- 
deed of the stuff of which kings are made. In the royal calm and 
breadth of his words we see the kingly attributes so marked in his 
father and uncle. 


For Claudius is, in his most obvious aspect, a kingly man. The 
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only one who would deny it is Hamlet, and that only in moments of 
frenzy, and when thinking rather of his dead father’s virtues. A 
wicked king is Claudius, but always a king. He and his brother had 
lived at court together, companions in arms and friends. Two brave 
and gifted men. And, then, Claudius loved his brother’s wife. It is 
the old story of ArtKur and Lancelot. Two great natures, but one is 
pure to the core, a perfectly tempered spirit, while in the other there 
is one weak spot. 

The Ghost’s speech makes it clear that Claudius’ love for Gertrude 
was the cause of his fall. That love was the mainspring of all his 
crime. Like the love of Lancelot for Guinevere, it was knit into his 
‘strong life, and could die only with him. Much later, when the flush 
of passion was gone, and when he had long realized the moral ruin 
into which this love had plunged him, he said :— 

For myself— 
My virtue or my plague, be it either which— 
She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. —IV, vii, 12. 
and this is literally true. 

Claudius yielded and fell. Once on the throne, he was every inch 
a king. We must remember that there was no usurpation of young 
Hamlet’s position. Even the Prince does not suggest that the crown 
did not come to Claudius of right, till he knew of his own father’s 
murder. 

Hamlet was dead, and Claudius reigned in his stead: He seems to 
have tried to do justly. The people obeyed him. Any wonder at his 
marriage with his brother’s wife did not prevent unquestioned respect 
and submission. He had achieved his end, and he settled down to 
that saddest of human endeavour, the effort to live as if the past did 
not contain a crime. He will be a just and righteous king, a worthy 
successor to his murdered—no, not his murdered, his dead—brother. 
And in the pomp of court ceremonial, or in the exercise of kingly 
prerogative, or in the ecstacy of sated desire, he succeeds for a moment 
in forgetting. But when he is alone—I know of nothing more pathetic 
than the contrast between those balanced periods, the studied antithesis 
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which is his public speech, and the broken utterings of his lonely 
prayer. He is not playing with the foil of diplomacy now, not ban- 
dying compliments with old Polonius. He is alone with his God. A 
weaker man would perhaps have carried his self-deception into nis 
solitude, but not so Claudius. When he is alone, not Hamlet himself 
could have gazed more unflinchingly into the abyss of his guilt. 

“May one be pardoned and retain the offence,” he asks, and with 
that he kneels to pray. When he rises his fate is sealed. “ My words 
fly up,” he says, “ my thoughts remain below.” He cannot pray. He 
has made the choice, has retained the offence and rejected the pardon. 
How near he was to repentance, how nearly Hamlet came to 
gaining the crown by the voluntary retirement of the king, Hamlet 
will never know. 

From this day, Claudius grows desperate. He will reign, at no 
matter what price. Is Hamlet dangerous? Then let Hamlet die. 
The wild beast is roused in him now, as it was in Macbeth, and 
woe be to the man who stands in his path. And so he goes to 
his death. But, to the last, in this wild despairing man, some strains 
of his early nobility assert themselves. He is not “made of stuff so 
flat and dull” that he can let his “beard be shook with danger 
and think it pastime.” There speaks the brother of the old valiant 
king who conquered Fortinbras. 

When Claudius faces the armed mob with the trumpet words— 

Do not fear our person. 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king 

That treason can but peep to what it would. —IV, v, 122: 
he is, for one moment more, the righteous king that he had striven so 
hard to believe himself. Long before this, he had convinced himself 
of the hopelessness of the attempt. He had seen but too clearly how 
the two paths diverged, and had forever chosen the downward one. 
‘ But in this crisis, which involved at once the defence of his throne 
and a call on his personal courage, the old hope inspired him to that 
great speech; and so it comes that the supreme expression of the 
divinity of kingship comes from a guilty and wretched king. 

But this is the last flicker of a flame which he must doubtless have 
thought dead. When the moment of excitement is over he is again, 
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and to the last, a conscious criminal, keeping of his old self only his 
bravery and the habit of command. So he lives on. Then his 
deep-laid plan fails, and he is killed, by accident rather than by design 
of Hamlet. His last words are a royal call to his friends. His was 
not a nature for confession or repentance. His strength of purpose 
held fast for evil as it might have for-good. And, indeed, I doubt 
that to himself he would have confessed regret, for the Queen was 
dead. The star moved in his sphere no more. He had sold his 
soul, and its price was gone. 


N. T. Ries. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY. 


HE Shakespeare Library of the Midland metropolis con- 
tains no fewer than 8,000 volumes, besides other articles 
of interest; and even if the Shakespeare Library at 


Stratford-on-Avon proves ultimately as successful as its 
sponsors anticipate, it will be a long time before it can compete in 
attractiveness and in completeness with its Birmingham rival. 

This highly interesting and very valuable memorial of “ the liter- 
ary glory of England” in the real capital of the great poet’s own 
county was established at the Shakespearian tercentenary in 1864, in 
connection with the large town free library. It owes its formation 
to the continued exertions of the late George Dawson and that well- 
known Shakespearian scholar Samuel Timmins. The original idea 
given words by George Dawson as early as April, 1861, and which 
has been exactly carried out, was that the library “should contain, 
as far as practicable, every edition and every trarislation of Shake- 
speare; all the commentators, good, bad, and indifferent; in short, 
every book connected with the life or works of our great poet.” 
The corporation provided within the free library the special room 
for the collection of Shakespearian literature which the committee 
had accumulated and presented to the town; and, special donations 
having been made, a large sum wa#spent upon some tasteful oak 
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carving on the bookcases, cornices, and panels of the door, “by which 
the monumental character of the library has been largely increased.” 
The funds at the committee’s disposal made it possible to buy a 
number of volumes, and generous friends, not only in Birmingham. 
and the Midlands, but throughout the country and on the-Conti- 
nent, sent many useful and rare gifts. 

At the close of the year 1868, the number of books had reached 
the total of 1,239. During 1869, two hundred volumes, fifty of 
which had been presented, were added, the committee spending 
about £300 within the twelve months. Mr. and Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke had, from Italy, greatly helped forward the memorial library, 
while the Birmingham Shakespeare Club had made its henceforth 
anual presentation of a Shakespearian work. In 1870 no fewer 
than 1,214 volumes were added, and in January, 1871, the library 
contained as many as 3,463. In 1877 the number stood at 6,739, 
of which 4,438 volumes were in English. On January 11, 1879, 
came the great fire, which entirely destroyed the free library build- 
ing. Only a handful of the contents of the Shakespeare Room was 
found among the books saved, and the friends of the Memorial 
Library had practically to start from the beginning again. Several 
of the most priceless books and pamphlets were unfortunately among 
those lost in the flames, 

The calamity which had befallen Birmingham seemed, however, 
only to arouse even a wider sympathy on behalf of the Shakespeare 
Library, and books were sent from all sides by devoted collectors. 
The German Shakespeare Society, for instance, got together specimens 
of everything in print and otherwise available in Germany, and sent 
over the valuable selection as a free gift. The Memorial Library 
Committee, on its part, found little difficulty in raising money to meet 
in some ways the losses which had been suffered ; and thus it is that, 
by this time, not only has the original collection been restored to its 
former proportions, but many important additions have been made. 
In the new and handsomely furnished free reference and lending 
library, which was promptly built, a little room was, as before, placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Memorial Library committee, and 
is now, with its chaste carvings and appropriate fittings, one of the 
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chief attractions of Birmingham. The library is the property of the 
corporation, which in return engages to provide in perpetuity a suit- 
able room for the preservation and supervision of the books, ete., and 
for their necessary inspection by students and the general public. It 
also agrees to make every year a reasonable addition to the collection. 
To see that the municipality’s undertaking is duly carried out, a small 
committee, membership in which is secured by a certain annual sub- 
scription, has been formed, and with the money in its hands from 
members’ fees endeavors to secure for the library works with the 
expense of which the corporation would scarcely be justified in bur- 
dening the ratepayers. Mr. Samuel Timmins acts as honorary secre- 
tary of the committee, and Mr. J. D. Mullins, the chief librarian of 
the free library, serves as librarian. 

That every year the number of volumes is substantially increased 
goes without saying. Last year was no exception to the rule, several 
hundred being added. The Memorial Library at the end of December 
contained 8,004 volumes, particularised as follows :— 
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The most important recent additions have been the purchase, at a 
cost of £105, of the first issue of the third folio, dated 1663, which 
is extremely rare, and a copy of which was destroyed in the 1879 
fire. Valuable acquisitions are also the Hanmer (Oxford) edition of 
1734 and the quarto edition of the late J. Payne Collier. The 
library has now upon its shelves, among other rarities, the first four 
folio editions of Shakespeare’s works. In 1869 a catalogue was pub- 
lished giving a list of all the editions then known, not only editions 
actually possessed, but every edition of which there was any record 
in any bibliography or catalogue, and this was thought to exhaust 
all possibilities in the way of editions. Since then, nevertheless, the 
existence of forty or fifty editions, of which there had been no, record, 
has been discovered, and these are now in the Birmingham Memorial 
Library. There are still 218 editions wanted, and these it is hoped 
to secure by purchase or donation. The library contains, it may be 
mentioned, sixty-three out of the seventy-five editions known to have 
been published between 1623 and 1800. Nothing is more curious 
than to notice the relative interest manifested in the various plays, as 
indicated by the number of times they have been reprinted. These 
particulars are shown in the catalogue, which is of itself well worth 
an hour’s inspection. 

Any person, Birmingham ratepayer or stranger, is freely allowed 
to refer to any volume in the Memorial Library as soon as he has filled 
up one of the forms lying before him, which simply requires the 
applicant’s name and address and the catalogue number of the volume 
asked for. The first folios, it is unnecessary perhaps to say, are not 
ordinarily exposed for the casual applicant. Simple curiosity hunters 
are provided with the reprints only. In addition to the more than 
8,000 volumes which the Memorial Library contains, there have been 
brought together an interesting collection of portraits of Shakespeare. 
The present policy of the Library Committee is to secure a copy of 
every edition of Shakespeare, irrespective of merit—to carry out, in 
fact, George Dawson’s original suggestion, in order that this carefully 
made Warwickshire collection of memorials of Shakespeare may be 
in every sense as complete as possible.—Pall Mall Budget. 








Open Court. 


That’s a question; how shall we try it? 

—The Comedy of Errors, V, 1, 421. 
In this I’ll be impartial; be you judge 
Of your own cause. 





—Measure for Measure, V, 1, 166. 


THE BOTTLE-ALE QUESTION. 


In the June number, Mr. Morgan asks, “ Was there any ale in 
bottles in those days?” 

This question appears to be answered by Shakespeare himself, for 
we have only to turn to 1 Henry IV: II, iv, to find the words: 
“ Away, you bottle-ale rascal.” 

These words certainly indicate that, in the British vernacular of 
to-day, Mistress Doll “ thinks small beer ” of Ancient Pistol, and that 
the ale served in bottles in Shakespeare’s day, was despised by Falstaff’s 
boon companions. Perhaps it was that same beverage of which Prince 
Hdl, a little earlier in the same play, speaks when he says to Poins: 
“Doth it not show vilely in me to desire small beer?” 

Let us allow Mr. Donnelly all the comfort he can derive from 
Shakespeare’s bottle-ale. We can afford to be generous to that extent. 


JONATHAN TURNBULL. 
Norwich, Conn. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DEWBERRIES. 


In SHAKESPEARIANA for June, 1888, page 288, there is a quota- 
tion from the London Times in regard to the “ Dewberry,” and that it 
is a Warwickshire name. The berry spoken of grows extensively in 
all of our fields, railroad “ clumps,” etc., and is known to every child 
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and “pickaninny” by no other name than “ Dewberry.” It is a 
large, luscious berry, much larger and sweeter than the blackberry. 
Iam told that in the Northern States this berry is known as the 
“running blackberry.” Perhaps some Warwickshire emigrant recog- 
nized the berry, and forever fixed upon it its Shakespearian name. 


CHARLES E. CHIDNER. 
Scranton, Miss. 


Shakespeare Societies. 


Such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him; 
Half all men’s hearts are his. Cymbeline, I, vi, 166. 








THe FreponiA SHAKESPEARE CLUvB (N. Y.) sends us an attrac- 
tive, well-printed, twelve-page pamphlet, containing its programme 
for 1888-’9 ; its constitution and by-laws, which are very sensible and 
provide for work ; and a standing “ analysis for use in the preparation 
of papers on the various plays” as follows :— 


Chronological proofs, external and internal. Outline of plot ; on what 
does it turn? Condition of the text as to correctness. What of the title; 
its rank as compared with other plays of the same period? How long atime 
iscomprised inthe action? Analyze the two central characters. By what 
individual characteristics are the people grouped around them distin- 
guished? What by-play in the drama? What of its poetic excellence? 
Proportion of end-stopped lines, rhymes, extra syllables, etc. 


Also these “ Questions by the way, for constant use in the study of 
the plays :—” 


Read one scene, then review, any member being called on for explana- 
tion. Point out and give full explanation of: (1) Classical and mythologi- 
cal allusions ; (2) Scriptural allusions and parallels; (3) Figures of speech ; 
(4) Allusions’to customs and occasions now obsolete; (5) Obsolete words ; 
(6) Parallel passages in other plays; (7) References to works of other 
authors ; (8) Historical or geographical allusions. 
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The plays to be studied during the season are: J and 2 Henry 
IV, Merry Wives, Henry V, and Much Ado, and the following sub- 
jects for papers, with discussion, are assigned to different members: 
“Wales: Owen Glendower,” “ The Crusades,” “The House of Doug- 
lass,” “ Literature and Commerce of the Fifteenth Century,” “The 
Renaissance in Art,” “The Percies and Northumberland,” “ West- 
minster Abbey and the Hall of Westminster,” “ Review of the Play 
with Historical Sketch of Henry IV,” “ Windsor Castle and its 
Neighborhood,” “Character Study of Queen Elizabeth,” “ A Limited 
Discussion of the Baconian Theory ” to be held at the mid-year meet- 
ing, “ The Golden Age of Literature,” “ Analysis of the Play: Crit- 
ique of Falstaff’s Character,” “Character Study of Mary Queen of 
Scots,” “ English Universities,” “ Foreshadowings of the Reforma- 
tion,” “ Victorious Acts of King Henry V,” “ Analysis of Henry 
V,” “The Growth and Influence of the Theatre,” “ Home Life in 
England During Elizabeth’s Reign,” “Critique of Beatrice and Bene- 
dick and their Distinguished Stage Interpreters.” 

In the list of Shakespeare Societies printed in the February SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA, this club was wrongly described as being in connection 
with the Normal School of Fredonia. It is entirely independent of 
this school, and holds its meetings in the reception room of the library 
building, enjoying also free access to the library. This club celebrated 
Shakespeare’s birthday by an entertainment addressed to both the 
physical and mental nature. One of the courses—an “ intellectual 
salad ”—consisted of lettuce leaves made of tissue paper of different 
tints of green, in imitation of nature’s best efforts in that. direction. 
On each leaf was written a Shakespearian quotation, and every one 
had the privilege of taking leaves as many times as she could correctly 
name the play from which the quotation was taken. The one who 
did best had a copy of the “ Shakespeare Birthday Book ” as a reward ; 
and the one who failed to state correctly in regard to any of the quo- 
tations she happened to draw, received a touching appeal in the shape 
of a copy of “Shakespeare Forget-me-nots.” 


Toe MonrreEaL SHAKESPEARE CLUB, 24th meeting, March 
19th, 1888. Essays on Macbeth—The first was a contribution from 
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Rev. Dr. Norman, and consisted of “Some General Remarks Upon 
the Play,” in which an analysis%f the plot and the leading characters 
was given, together with the moral lessons to be drawn therefrom. 
Mr. J. W. Stirling followed with a paper on “ Macbeth: A Psycho- 
logical Study.” After Macbeth’s character had been analysed, the 
influence of the temptations over him was shown to result in his be- 
coming a monomaniac. Mr. F. McLennan then read on the “ Double 
Time of the Play.” The theories of Christopher North and of Mr. 
Halpin were discussed with reference to Othello and the Merchant of 
Venice, but the double time of this play did not seem to fit in with 
either. Mr. R. Stirling concluded with a paper on Witches, 
which treated of the subject of witchcraft in England, and an estimate 
of the position of the witches in this play. All the essays were fol- 
lowed by discussion. 


The annual dinner was held on Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23d. 
‘Mr. Short in the chair, and Mr. MacGillycuddy in the vice-chair. 
Covers were laid for twenty-two. After dinner the usual toasts were 


given, interspersed with Shakespearian and other old English songs. 


29th meeting, May 7th, 1888. Essays on All’s Well that Ends 
Well.—Mr. Brown began with a paper on “ Helena.” After defining 
her position in the play, he gave an analysis of her character ; she was 
a girl of strong affections, altogether unselfish and very determined. 
Her motives and actions throughout the play were then discussed ; 
she entirely sunk her own feelings, and acted for the sake of the one 
she loved. As the poet reveals her, we may see the complete triumph 
over self. Mr. Harris then read on “ Bertram.” The essayist com- 
menced with a sketch of his probable appearance; in forming an 
estimate of him we must not forget his youth, his pride, his sensuous- 
ness, and his being misled by Parolles. We cannot help feeling 
sympathy with him on account of his being pursued by a woman 
older and more experienced than himself; in these days marriages 
were as a rule dictated by superiors, but he was a youth who wished 
to make his own choice. His character is not drawn so much to make 
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him interesting as to show the working of the action of the play, 
Helena has such a strong, good natite that we may hope she was able 
to exercise an elevating influence over him. Both papers were fol- 
lowed by discussion. In addition to these the following papers have 
also been read before the club: “ Shakespeare’s Men,” by Mr. Marler; 
“Shakespeare’s Clowns and Fools,” by Mr. Short; “Shakespeare on 
the Social Life of His Day,” by Mr. MacGillicuddy ; “ Shakespeare’s 
Lyrics,” by Mr. Gould;” “The Principal Shakespearian Actors from - 
1567 to 1679,” by Mr. W. McLennan. 

F, T. SHort, Hon. Sec. 


THE NASHVILLE QuERY CLUB (Tenn.) is fortunate in its leader, 
Mrs. C. M. Harris, the wife of the editor of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian. In making Philadelphia a flitting visit, having been called 
thither by the recent important session of the Presbyterian synod, she 
brought this magazine good tidings of this club’s interest in studying 
Shakespeare. One of the features of the past year’s meetings has been 
the memorizing of selected passages, in the hope that thus the beauty 


of Shakespeare might be laid close to the hearts of these young people. 
And at the closing meeting, a pleasing novelty of the day’s proceed- 
ings was the bringing in of a great china bowl, full of the thick, dark, 
southern magnolia leaves: the first member of the class who took 
one of these leaves finding upon it a pasted slip bearing a quotation. If 
she could not tell the play from whence it was chosen, it was passed on 
to the next, and a fresh leaf offered her, and so on and on, until the 
whole group were putting their heads together over these living leaves 
of poetry. She who finally placed the most quotations and had the 
biggest heap of leaves in her lap was given the bowl to hold her 
laurels. But, perhaps, the most interest was excited by a kind of 
Shakespeare masking in which each one chose a character to person- 
ate, and all tried to guess what the personations of the others’ were. 
All answers had to be in accordance with the characters, the questions 
not, and a limited number of questions was allowed each one. The 
clever guesser who unmasked the. most of her companions was re- 
warded by receiving Dyer’s Folk Lore of Shakespeare. Theclub votes 
to continue next year its Shakespeare study. 
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THe PHILADELPHIA SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY, a worthy follower 
of its predecessor of almost the same name,~held its fifteenth annual 
dinner on Friday, May 18th, instead of April 23d, as usual, because 
of the absence from the city of a number of its members. We are 
indebted to its secretary, A. J. Hemphill, Esq., for a copy of its hand- 
somely printed bill-of-fare. On its front it bears the Shakespeare _ 
arms, surmounting the name of the society and the dates 
“1872-1888,” and its four broad pages carry assurance of rare 
good eating ushered in by appropriate quotations from Measure 
for Measure, the play studied during the past season, and the 
whole fitly concluded with “Literary Diversions” by the members 
present.— 


—— ‘Such men of sort and suite as are to meete—— 
Enough to make Fellowships.” 


THe WINCHESTER COLLEGE SHAKSPERE Society sends its 
calendar for the past Lent term of 1888, as follows: January 28th, 
Timon of Athens; February 4th, Tempest (open night). February 


11th, Midsummer-Night’s Dream; February 18th, no Reading; 
February 25th and March 3d, Hamlet; March 10th and 17th, Corio- 
lanus. The papers read before the society were : On “ Timon of Athens,” 
by Rev. C. H. Hawkins; on “ Hamlet,” by A. H. Child; on “ Corio- 
lanus,” by A. R. Hamilton; on “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” by 
R. 8. Brinton. 


Reviews. 


Observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book. 
—Much Ado About Nothing, IV, i, 166. 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, Ph.D., LL.D., etc., Vol. VII. The Merchant of Venice. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1888. 8vo. pp. xii. and 479, 


Ir would be hard indeed to find a book whose survey would yield 
a Shakespeare lover a deeper, more abiding pleasure than the last 
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volume of the Variorwm edition. Its scope is so liberal, its research 
so thorough, its choice of material at once so unabiassed and so judicious, 
—as though its Editor had said, “ Evenly democratic shall be to me 
the commonwealth of Shakespearian opinions, but let me see to it that 
each fellowship send its best representative to this congress call—” 
so sound are its rulings, moreover, and so fair and luminous its occa- 
sional pronunciations of judgment, that the glow of appreciation, 
with which all honest men greet good work, is sure not alone to testify 
for the worth of this book, but to tend towards the honor of all com- 
petent, true, and self-subjected workmanship. 

“ Experience,” says Dr. Furness in his brief preface, “ has deepened 
the conviction that for an Edition like the present, the befitting Text 
is that of the First Folio.” To the Folio Text of The Merchant of 
Venice, the Dramatis Persone given first in the Quarto of 1637 is 
prefixed, and these names of the actors are made the appropriate occa- 
sions for a series of notes on their derivations. From the various 
comments here collected there is not one suggestion of the significance 
underlying these mere names that one would wish to miss; yet, perhaps 
one may do well to notice, even here on the threshold of this rich book- 
ful of studious guesses at Shakespeare, that, while each ingenious 
interpretation may serve as a glancing half-light to enhance our 
pleasure in the play and enrich to us its burden of intelligence, no one 
of the most penetrating of these surmises can be furnished with any 
certificate of descent from the motive choice of Shakespeare himself. 
The old ballad of “ Callebbe Shillocke, his Prophesie: or the Iewes 
Prediction ;” or Scialac the “ Maronite of Mount Libanus, who was 
living in 1614;” or the Messianic name of Shiloh in Jacob’s mouth; 
or the mention of Richard Shylock of Hoo, County of Sussex, in the 
Battel Abbey Deeds of 1435, may hint somewhat of how this Jew of 
the Jews came to be called Shylock,—or rather, any and all of these 
furbished-forth instances may suffice to indicate a vein or two of the 
“barren metal” current at the time, that the working hand of Shake- 
speare may conveniently have hit upon. The names of Tuball and of 
Chus may well have been taken straight from Genesis ; Gobbo’s name 
may have sprung from a knowledge of the frequent occurrence of its 
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like in Italy, or from the Venetian stone figure, the Gobbo di Rialto; 
Jessica may have been to the poet the Iscah of the King James Bible, 
or the Hebrew Jiscah, a “spy or looker out” “to gaze on Christian 
fools?’ Nerissa may have arisen before his eyes as the“ black-haired ;” 
and Portia of the “golden fleece” have found her name fitting, 
according to Ruskin’s surmise that “like Perdita ‘lost lady,’ or Cor- 
delia, ‘ heart lady,’ Portia is‘ fortune lady,’” or according to the simple 
and natural conjecture of Dr. Furness that Portia’s name “ together 
with Bassanio’s direct allusion to Brutus’s Portia” may be cited to 
show the deep impression made on the mind of Shakespeare by 
“ Julius Cesar and the characters grouped around him.” All or any 
of these traces towards the secret of the play’s workmanship can be 
nothing more than motes of back-reflecting light that float within “the 
larger meaning” of the poet’s craft as “something dimmer.” They 
tell more of the working of power upon the answering mind than of 
the operation of grace within the most external sheath of his creative 
mystery. As well “by searching find out God” as sum up in com- 
plete accompt an artist’s use and valuation of the particular atoms of 
clay he fashioned to a rare curve. Seek, ye will never know; but seek, 
ye will ever joy in it the more. 

It is, perhaps, because the limitations of the search to the heart of 
the mystery are recognized by the Variorum Editor, with the reverence 
begotten of full wisdom, while the curiosity of devotion is the more 
intelligently, strenuously, and persistently exercised, that to enjoy 
Shakespeare as well as to study him the Variorum edition is adapted. 
Its Editor lays modest claim for it in his preface. It is merely an 
edition to study by, he implies, while “to read and enjoy Shakespeare 
any text will suffice.” Even so, but there is enjoyment and enjoy- 
ment. Pleasure has qualities—development be thanked for it! And 
the deeper pleasure is in the deeper view. Since Spencer has pro- 
claimed to us the far-leading truths that scientific study revealed— 
the relativity of knowledge, and the co-operative evolution of man by 
men—Solomon’s pessimistic sententiousness, to the effect that in much 
wisdom is much sorrow, and whoso increaseth learning increaseth 
sorrow, wears a short-sighted look. Here is a contrary instance. 
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What more wearisome than centuries of commentator’s comments, 
Still, for those who can subordinate the intrinsic values of the com- 
plexities of scholarly study and relate them justly to each other, to 
their vaster issue—the interpretation of a poet’s mind and art—and to 
their wider meaning—the mirroring of the poet’s influence upon minds 
as diverse as the times that bred them—to read and enjoy Shakespeare 
and to know something of the creative touch of this man upon men, 
no other text than this, in its historic setting, will suffice. 

You gossip-loving public who devour petty biographical details of 
the hair, and eyes, the gait, and habits, letters, and small-talk of little 
men of letters, here is a masterly picture of a poet’s influence. His 
gloves, and his arm-chair, were they certified by a College of Heralds, 
could not bring you so near the Shakespeare in him, as such a record 
of the ebb and flow of that Shakespeare in you and in all men to which 
alone Shakespeare appeals. The long descent of appreciation, at- 
tempted valuation, explanation, correction, arrogant, unnecessary, 
judicious, sympathetic, and true, pedantic, far-fetched, dear-bought, 
patient, almost adequate, is in itself a scroll “where men may read 
strange matters.” Through it all, from the opening discussion on the 
first stroke in the work—why is Antonio sad ?—to the parliament of 
disagreeing doctors on the soft touches at the finish of the play in the 
moonlit gardens of Belmont—the patines of bright gold that inlaid 
the floor of heaven, and the harmony that’s in immortal souls—the 
scholarship and taste of the Editor holds sway and reconcilement, and 
sheds illumination as impartial, natural, and serene as sunlight. This 
“ noon of thought” can nof be appreciated fully without citation of all 
the accompanying comments upon a given point, or without acquaint- 
ance with the book itselfi—How any Shakespeare lover who bears a 
purse can refrain from owning this book we know not.—But we may 
quote, here, at least the few words with which the interpretations, from 
Warburton to Verplanck, on V,i, 67, are closed. 


Sit Jessica, looke how the floore of heauen 
Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold, 
There’s not the smallest orbe which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an Angell sings, 
Still quiring to the young eyed cherubins. 
(and see on to line 143.) 
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I find a difficulty in accepting the usual interpretation of this passage. 
It certainly does seem that ‘‘orb” refers to ‘‘ patines,’’? and that the 
‘‘patines’’ are the stars; and if this reference is not to be evaded, then I 
yield; but under the protest that to compare merely luminous points, 
always silvery, to golden objects of manifest dimension, thickly inlaying 
the floor of heaven like a tesselated pavement, is, to me, to say the least, 
strained. The planets at their brightest might look like silver patines, 
but then not enough of them are visible at any one time thickly to inlay 
the skies. The very first words of this Scene are, ‘‘The moone shines 
bright,’’ and if any one impression of external nature is given to us up to 
this point deeper than another, it is that the landscape is flooded with 
brilliancy, so bright that Medea could have even selected from among 
other flowers her enchanted herbs. If the “ patines’’ are the stars, here 
my difficulty culminates. When the moon shines thus dazzlingly, as we 
all know, the stars are scarcely visible, and those that are the brightest on 
moonless nights are but as the ‘‘ smallest orbs’’ now ; not only, moreover, 
would they be unlike patines of bright gold, but they could not thickly 
inlay the door of heaven. Shakespeare knew quite as well as Sir Henry 
Wotten, that when ‘‘ the Queen ”’ rose the ‘‘ meaner beauties of the night”’ 
were dimmed. But may it not be that, after all, the patines are not the 
stars? Weinfer that they are because Lorenzo refers to the stars in the 
next line. But there may well be a full stop and a pause after ‘‘ pattens of 
bright gold,” before Lorenzo’s thoughts expand into the music of the 
spheres. Are we not all familiar with summer nights, when, here and 
there, the skies are thick inlaid with broken clouds, like flaky disks of 
curdled gold which slowly drift across the heavens, and veil at times the 
brightness of the moon? Are not these resplendent tiles on heaven’s floor 
“the patines’’ through whose rifts the stars gleam forth? When Lorenzo 
begins to speak, a mass of clouds with golden, irridescent edges was rising 
heavenward and just touching thesilvery circle of the moon ; ashe finished, 
the light of the moon was waning, half dimmed by the first thin edges of 
the fleecy clouds: ‘‘ Diana is drowsy and must be waked.”’ By the time 
that Portia had reachéd Belmont the patines had veiled the moon, the 
heavens were darkened ; she was greeted by the beams of a candle, unseen 
“‘when the moon shone;’’ slumber had succeeded drowsiness and the 
‘moon sleeps with Endymion.’”’ The clouds float onward, the patines of 
bright gold glide past,—Bassanio arrives; the moon shines forth; the 
“night is but a little paler than the day.” 


One other instance of clear and fitting consideration of a “ necessary 
question of the play,” let us give. Anthonio’s letter comes to Bas- 
sanio at Belmont, Portia asks to hear it, and thereupon, adds to it her 
own entreaty to Bassanio ; III, ii, 339. Says Capell: “To the excla- 
mation that follows the letter, the name (Portia) is prefix’d in all 
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editions but one, Q.,; its absence from that Quarto, and the absence 
from every Quarto and Folio too of the words tlfat direct a reading 
by the person she speaks to, create suspicion—that she herself is the 
reader, for all her ‘hear,’ having the letter put into her hands by 
Bassanio, who found himself incapable to obey her in that.” Dr, 
Furness adds :— 


It was while at the harmless drudgery of collation, and long before I had 
read Capell’s excellent note, that I was struck with the omission in the 
Quartos and Folios of any intimation that it falls to Bassanio to read the 
letter asis his wont on the stage. Add to this that in Q., Portia’s name is 
not prefixed to line 339; although the letter is in Italics and this line in 
Roman, yet the suggestion was unavoidable that it is Portia who reads the 
letter. (Such suggestions, let me add, are more likely to arise with the full 
text in view than when it is looked at piece-meal in Textual Notes). But 
Portia says, ‘‘ Let me hear the letter of your friend,’’ which is doubtless the 
reason why Rowe inserted the stage-direction to Bassanio to read it, 
Whereupon it occurred to me that,all difficulties would disappear if Bas- 
sanio, in obedience to Portia, were to begin the letter, and, when he falter- 
ingly reaches the words ‘‘if I might see you at my death,’’ were to pause, 
unable to master his emotion, Portia then tenderly takes the letter from 
him, finishes it aloud, and, ina transport of agony, cries, ‘‘O love! dispatch 
all business and be gone.’’ 


The enlightening word of another modern interpreter runs along 
through the many colored skein of editorial notes at the foot of each 
page like a gold thread fitly placed. This is Edwin Booth’s expla- 
nation—taken from an interleaved prompt-book he sent Dr. Furness 
—of his own way of acting Shylock and directing the representation 
of the other parts. The result is like catching the instant flash of 
light emitted in the living flitting dramatic action of the piece, in a 
permanent lens. It is what the careful critic tries hard to follow 
quick enough to remember and register, and almost always fails to 
picture; its utter absence from most perfunctory accounts of acting is 
what makes them so dreary and useless. But here is an actor’s own 
word for his interpretation. If a few more of the gifted ones would 
take the same trouble to spell us out their art methods dramatic criti- 
ism would find at hand its data for a worthy task of comparison and 
judgment. Mr. Booth’s notes are well supplemented by a letter he 
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wrote in continuance of a discussion on the right notion of Shylock. 
He holds to the traditional Shylock as the truer to Shakespeare’s 
intention, and concludes :— 


Vengeance is foreign to Shylock’s thought; ’tis revenge he seeks, and 
he gets just what all who seek it get,—“‘ sooner or later,’’—as the saying is. 
Had his motive been the higher one, Shakespeare would have somehow 
contrived his success without doubt; but Shylock had grown too strong 
for him. ’Tissaid, you know, that he had to kill Mercutio, else the merry 
fellow would have killed the tragedy; so Shylock would have killed the 
comedy had he been intended to typify Vengeance. The storm-cloud of 
his evil passions having burst, he is forgotten in the moonlight of fair 
Portia’s gardens. : 


That part of the appendix, sub-titled “ Actors,” in which the letter 
from Booth is given, is rich in wide-collected particulars concerning the 
actors of the play from Burbadge and Doggett and Macklin to Irving 
and Booth. Questions of the costumes and scenery of the play follow. 

Of the other matters making up the appendix, to which all will 
turn readily who know how full of choice meat this secondary part of 


the Variorum volumes is wont to be, there are: the examination of 
the texts; the date of composition ; the source of the plot; the dura- 
tion of the action ; extracts, “ erring on the side of fulness and contain- 
ing all passages where Shakespeare is improved,” from Lansdowne’s 
Jew of Venice; a summary of evidence on the Jews in England in 
Shakespeare’s day, with a condensation of Mr. 8. L. Lee’s argument 
that Dr. Lopez is the original of Shylock ; a very full and satisfactory 
discussion of the law in the trial scene; fitly introduced by the piece 
called “ A Dramatic Reverie,” written “half in jest, half in earnest,” 
by R. H. Horne for insertion in the fourth act, where it cleverly 
amends Shylock’s submission to Portia’s rulings ; English and German 
criticisms on the play; Jordan’s Ballad of “The Forfeiture ;” an 
account of the songs and music of the play ; together with the plan 
of the work, a list of books and journals actually used in it; and an 
index. 

The conclusion drawn from the examination of the texts is that, as 
the Folio followed Heyes’s quarto, which although not set up from 
the same copy as Robertes’s, is yet virtually identical with it, there is, 
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practically, but one text; and, as it is highly improbable that either 
quarto was printed direct from Shakespeare’s MS, the text we have is 
a transcript from a Stage Copy. 

The examination of the source of the plot includes the publication, 
for the first time, we believe, for English readers, of Der Jud von 
Venedig, printed in 1884, by Johannes Meissner, from the MS in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. Those who avail themselves of the 
opportunity Dr. Furness affords them of reading “this wretched, 
wretched stuff” will be likely to agree that it can not have been 
Shakespeare’s model. The Editor’s conclusion is that “ The Merchant 
of Venice was founded on the play mentioned by Gasson, and that on 
the one or the other, the Italian novel of IZ Pecorone exercised decided 
influence, with a possible reading by Shakespeare of Silvayn’s Orator.” 

The chapter on the duration of the action is one of the most valu- 
able and judicial of all the debates over which the Editor presides, 
and the additional working out, by Dr. Furness himself, of a suggestion 
of Dr. W. W. Goodwin’s of Harvard College, that in the Agamemnon 
of AXschuylus may be found a treatment of dramatic time similar to 
Shakespeare’s double time, is an important and original contribution 
to the literary criticism of dramatic poetry. 

This seventh volume of the Variorum Shakespeare opens auspic- 
ously, in the new world, the 325th Shakespearian year, or let us say, 
the fourth century of Shakespeare’s influence, and with the new claim 
made for the immortal kinship of genius in this comparison of the 
great Greek and English playwrights, this outline of the main features 
of Dr. Furness’s Merchant of Venice well may be closed. “I do not 
think it is claiming too much,” “thus to urge that the greatest 
dramatic poets of the world used a kindred skill in producing kindred 
dramatic effects. If we find those effects in their dramas, their hands 
put them there, and to imagine that we see them and that the mighty 
poets themselves did not, is to usurp a position which I can scarcely 
conceive of any one as willing to occupy.” C. P. 





Isiterary Nokes. 


When comes your book forth ? 
Upon the heels of my presentment, sir. 
—Timon of Athens, J, ¢, 26. 


—TueE Bankside Shakespeare, whose first volume is so creditable a 
work of the Shakespeare Society of New York, will be issued con- 
tinuously as speedily as possible. Of the proposed twenty volumes of 
the series, we hear that upon issue of Vol. II, The Taming of the Shrew, 
now ready, Vol. III will be sent to the printers, and Vols. [TV and 
V are completed and ready to take the journey to the Riverside Press, 
at Cambridge, Mass. The plan of these volumes, to print on opposite 
pages the earliest Quarto and the Folio texts will be likely to prove 
still more interesting, in the contrast of the texts of The Shrew and 
the doubtful A Shrew, than is The Merry Wives parellelization. This 
undertaking of the New York Shakespeare Society should not lack 
full encouragement from book-buyers, and Americans especially 
should be peculiarly interested in the success of so important an 
enterprise. Great caution in the proof-reading should be continued, 
and we take it we do the editorship a service in calling attention to a 
slip we have noticed on page 216 of Vol. I, line 1594, of the 1602 
text, where “m” has worked its way into the types instead of “ Sir,” 
as we find it in the Ashbee fac-simile. 

We are glad to note that the New York Society will continue, now, 
along with its greater work of Zhe Bankside, the publication of its 
regular series of papers. No. 8 of these is now in the press. 


—In the very plays upon which Mr. Donnelly’s labored ingenuity 
has been expended to show a cipher revealing not alone the Baconian 
authorship, but in particular the ignoble and degraded nature of the 
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scape-goat—the Falstaffian William Shakespeare, a volume now issu- 
ing from the press of the Worthingtons, New York, undertakes to 
discover an autobiography of the world’s hero—the real William 
Shakespeare. Mr. Robert Waters, the writer of this forthcoming 
volume, claims that the known incidents of Shakespeare’s career and 
the known traits of his character, agree with those of one of his heroes, 
and that the identity of this character, Prince Hal, namely, with the 
poet’s, holds good through 7 and 2 Henry IJ, Henry V, and also 
Richard ITI. 

The extract on “Shakespeare’s Education,” given in the June 
SHAKESPEARIANA, it will be remembered, was from this book,— 
“William Shakespeare Portrayed by Himself. A Revelation in the 


Career and Character of one of his own Dramatic Heroes.” 


—THE rare and only perfect extant copy of the 1609 edition of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, bearing also the Wright instead of the usual 
Aspley imprint upon its title-page, which Messrs. Dodd & Mead, of 
New York, were so fortunate as to secure, has been sold by them, they 


write us, to a private collector in this country. We agree with them 
that it is a matter of some congratulation that this treasure is to 
remain in America. Messrs. Dodd & Mead held it at $5000, a price 
which its unique perfection warranted. It is a remarkably sound and 
“tall” specimen, measuring 7 3-16 by 5 3-16 inches. The only other 
copy known to exist with this imprint is described as being “ dirty, 
with torn margin cut close, with some of the head-lines cut into the 
print.” This copy, then belonging to Mr. Halliwell, was sold, June 
14, 1858, by Messrs. Sotheby, of London, to Mr. Lilly for one hun- 
dred and forty-seven guineas. The Dodd & Mead copy, formerly 
belonged to Narcissus Luttrell, a political writer during the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, whose autograph is on the title-page, with the price he 
paid for it—one shilling. It passed from his hands to those of George 
Steevens, and finally to George Daniel’s rich-laden shelves. At the 
Daniel sale in 1864, this little quarto fetched £225 15s., and its last 
owners say they have charged a not unreasonable advance upon the 
sum for which they secured it. 
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—Pickertne & Cuatto’s last Book-Lover’s Leaflet announces for 
sale, at £7 10s., the fourth Edition of Shakespeare, the Folio of 1685. 
The title and some other leaves being mended and the portrait in 
fac-simile, the price is therefore low, and, as the catalogue urges, it 
seems to be an opportunity to secure a good folio at a small price. 

Mr. W. E. Benjamin, of New York, also offers for $32.50 a large 
but imperfect copy in full old calf of the Fourth Folio, “lacking 
about twelve pages, and giving the Portrait and Ben Jonson Verses 
in fac-simile. 


—WE have been interested in looking through the Catalogue of the 
Library of the Clifton Shakspere Society, received through the 
courtesy of its honorable Secretary, L. M. Griffiths, Esq. This book 
list of about 350 volumes, is an important indication of the good 
judgment and sound study of that industrious Society. It is also an 
example of what a private Society, twelve years old, having no general 
public to whom to appeal, and numbering but thirty-two members, 
can accomplish. It should encourage some of our American clubs to 
learn that this pretty full working collection of Shakespearian books 
has been formed in spite of that which might seem to be a deterring 
circumstance, namely, the fact that the members have no public rooms, 
nor any fixed place of meeting, but assemble at each other’s houses 
after the usual manner of private clubs. The rules under which this. 
Library has been formed may offer useful suggestions :— 

The Library Fund, formed and maintained by donations from members 
and others, shall be managed by a Committee consisting of one lady and 
two gentlemen, with the President and Secretary as members ex officio. 
From this fund no book shall be purchased for the Society without the 
approval of three members of the Committee. The books and publications 
belonging to the Society shall be kept at the Secretary’s home. Each 
member and associate shall be provided with a Catalogue of the Library, 


and shall be able to obtain any book required, recording the loan in a 
Register kept for the purpose. 


We think it likely that in many of our small towns a Shakespeare 
Society could arrange to have its town library give it the use of a few 
shelves’ storage room for its specially Shakespearian library, on con- 
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dition that, should the Society break up, its books would remain with 
the library ; and even, on a still more friendly basis of mutual service, 
it might be agreed that the Society’s books could be lent to proper 
persons under suitable rules, and thus the Shakespearian leaven would 
continue to work where it would do most good. The Clifton Society 
enters its books under these general heads: Biography ; Texts ; Works 
of esthetic criticism and general Shakespearian interest; Works on 
separate plays; Contemporary Literature; Transactions of Shakespeare 
Societies ; Bibliography, etc. ; and Works of special use in one or more 
of the departments into which the critical work of the Society is 
divided, such as; Sources and History, Metre and Authorship, Gram- 
mar, Playcraft, The Stage, Allusions,—Classical and Historical,— 
Dress and Customs, Plants and Animals, Geography, Law, Medicine 
and Surgery, Music, Demonology, Folk Lore, ete. And so hasty a 
glance over the collections made as we are able to bestow, shows the 
presence of such main books as Hazlitt’s Collier’s Shakespeare's 
Library and Skeats’ North’s Plutarch ; Walker’s, and Bathurst’s, 
Shakespeare’s Verification ; Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, and 
Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation; Daniels’ Time Analysis, also 
Wilson’s and Paine-Stokes’s Chronological Order; W. Brenchley 
Rye’s England as seen by Foreigners, Stubbes’s Anatomie of Abuses, 
and Harrison’s England. Ellacombe’s Plant Lore, Phipson’s Animal 
Lore, Campbell on Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements, and Bucknill on 
his Medical Knowledge; Riston’s Ancient Songs and Ballads, Ancient 
Broadsides and Ballads, The Handful of Pleasant Delights,—Arber’s 
reprint,—of course, the New Shakespeare Society’s volumes on the 
Shakespeare Songs; and throughout all the departments, it should be 
noted, the Arber, and the new Shakespeare Society’s reprints of rare 
contemporary Elizabethan literature enrich the collections with the 
original sources of information, valuable and interesting beyond all 
other reference books to the thorough student. A few books, like 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Ovtlines,—which could stand for true economy’s, 
sake in place of all its predecessors in Biography and fairly include 
them all,—and the Furness Variorwm,—which epitomizes a costly 
library of ponderous tomes,—give their data along with their conclu- 
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sions, so skillfully that further prodding on their ground is super- 
fluous. These volumes can serve to simplify Shakespeare book- 
buying. Under Texts, too, the few entries made by the Clifton 
Society—the Booth reprint of the First Folio, the new Shakspere’s 
Society’s reprints of the Quartos, the Malone Variorum of 1821, the 
Furness Variorum, and the Leopold Shakespeare—the latter, to the 
writer’s mind, almost solely of interest because of Mr. Furnivall’s 
admirable Preface—would cover the needs of most any student. And 
the works of the chief Elizabethan dramatists, Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of Old Plays, Hazlett’s Dodley’s Old Plays, and Collier’s Shakespeare 
Library, with as many Arber reprints of contemporary literature as 
could be got, would represent the nucleus of main relation to Eliza- 
bethan study round which the Clifton Shakspere Society is clustering 


a library which deserves to stand as a model collection to sister 
societies. 


Miscellany. 


To knit again 
This scattered corn into one mutual sheaf. 


—Titus Andronicus, V, iii, 70. 


ABOVE SHAKESPEARE’S StYLE—Miuton’s.—If to our English 
race an adequate sense for perfection of work is a real danger, if the 
discipline of respect for a high and flawless excellence is peculiarly 
needed by us, Milton is of all our gifted men the best lesson, the most 
salutary influence. 

In the sure and flawless perfection of his rhythm and diction, he is 
as admirable as Virgil or Dante, and in this respect he is unique 
amongst us. No one else in English literature and art possesses the 
like distinction. 

Shakspere is divinely strong, rich, and attractive. But sureness of 
perfect style Shakspeare himself does not possess. I have heard a 
politician express wonder at the treasures of political wisdom in a 
certain celebrated scene of Troilus and Cressida, For my part, I am 
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at least equally moved to wonder at the fantastic and false diction in 
which Shakspere has in that scene clothed them. Milton, from one 
end of Paradise Lost to the other, is in his diction and rhythm con- 
stantly a great artist in the great style-—Matthew Arnold’s Address 
on Milton, May Century. 


THE ArT OF SHAKESPEARE.— At the close of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s chapter of experiences, “ Books that Have Helped Me,” 
he says: “The rough workmanship in Shakespeare puts me out, 
and often quite repels me, whereas in the great Latin, French and 
Italian writers, as in our own Milton, there is usually a high degree 
of finish in the literary workmanship itself which attraets me, and 
gives me a profound and unfailing satisfaction.” 

There is little doubt that the author of “The Intellectual Life” is 
an honest investigator of the phenomena of the brain, and many of 
his remarks are candid to a highly creditable degree. It is from 
minds such as his that disciples get a sturdy faith. So it may not be 
idle to present some thoughts with regard to Shakespeare’s art of 
speech that are meant to prove that Mr. Hamerton is entirely una- 
ware of Shakespeare’s greatest excellence. 

The natural evolution of poetry in the English language is from 
rhyme to blank verse. What is blank verse? It is very hard to 
say. Certainly the Twenty-third Psalm—“The Lord is my 
shepherd ” —as William Tyndale translated it, cannot be made more 
poetical. Blank verse is unrhymed poetry — that is all. Yet it is 
possible to say, for Shakespeare, at least, that it had a basis of action 
in a line of ten syllables, with the stress of voice, or accent falling on 
the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth. This plan of motion 
may be called the base line, the bass note, the circle of oranges which 
the juggler keeps steadily in the air while other objects follow eccen- 
tric orbits. Each pair of these syllables is an iambic. The true 
English heroic verse operates from this sort of a line, changing the 
motion in every possible way, and introducing all other forms of 
accent. Shakespeare’s best verse is an intoning on these five iambics. 
This was his art of accent, and he joined to it the actor’s art of elo- 
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cution. His verse shows that he knew the powers of the vocal 
chords and the limitations of those powers. As no writer’s work has 
been so widely yet vainly analyzed, and as the material for illustration 
is boundless, it is practicable to quote but a few of his speeches, yet this 
may set the inquirer on the search for the truth. It is to be said that 
any solitary example of accentuation in the language is likely to take 
hold of the memory while the mind may be entirely unconscious of 
the process. In the popular song the heavy accent on the words 
“ Read the answer in the stars ” juggles with the mind. The “ blue 
trip slip for a five-cent fare” contains accents that are almost parasitical. 

Now, of all artists who have toyed with accents Shakespeare stands 
at the front. When he had reached the art of Othello, Measure for 
Measure, and Lear, he could not bear any routine iteration of sound. 
Upon every line and in every line he planted extra sounds and sylla- 
bles until the critical reader is lost in admiration of his resources of 
invention. Sibilants, wails, gasps, and extra syllables are in Lear. 
Here is a speech where Iago watches Othello: — 

’ Look where he comes! Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 

The accents are marked. The mandragora counts two syllables as 
nothing. No other writer ever secured such an effect of duplication 
as is to be seen below : — 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 


Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beeves or goats. 


This second line may be spoken off pompously, giving each conso- 
nantal syllable the same weight. It is highly remarkable. 
Three great aspirates close this sentence of Othello’s : — 


When we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends shall snatch at it. 
This last line might be spoken by a wolf at feed. It is entirely in 
the lower throat. Shakespeare suited the word to the action. Here 
again is his pity. The bird has been caught in the sticky lime : — 
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O limited soul, that struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged. 


The student may never be able to throw out of his mind the 
accents at the end of one of Macduff’s terror-stricken speeches : — 


Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple and stole thence 
The life o’ the building. 


What could be a stronger ending for a line than Macbeth’s brave 
cry, “ Hence, horrible shadow ! ” 


“THE PEDIGREE OF THE Devit,” given by that student of the 
“ Demons of the Shadow,” Mr. Moncure D. Conway, in The Cosmo- 
politan for May, places Shakespeare’s “ Modo,” the gentleman, in the 
family descent, and makes some curious observations on the raisan 
dére of his race, in brief as follows :— 


Ahriman, the supreme adversary of Zoroaster’s Ormuzd, was developed, 
not out of Zoroaster’s religion, but out of his scientific theory of nature. 
He supposes two originating causes of all phenomena—gaya and ajyaiti, 
which, Max Miiller tells me, mean, strictly, ‘“‘living’’ and ‘not living.” 
(The idea would correspond closely with our modern dualism of organic 
and inorganic.) The two primeval causes united to produce the universe, 
and are both represented in every part of it. They are twins; they make 
the Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde in every man. But the personification of 
Ahriman asa conscious being was not a legitimate deduction from the 
‘not living’’ cause to which the great Zoroaster traced evil phenomena. 
To him good was living, intelligent, purposing ; but evil was inorganic, 
chaotic, unconscious. Among Zoroaster’s followers his metaphysics 
proved too much for his monotheism. Out of his ‘‘ not living” cause was 
developed Ahriman, the dark peer of Ormuzd, the Good. That evil poten- 
tate drew into his phantasmal breast all the ghosts of departed demons 
and devils, combined them in one great archetype of evil, and became the: 
very ancestor and patriarch of the diabolical forms which have since 
haunted the human imagination. . . , Aeshma (Asmodeus), the Oriental 
god of love, Mara, whom Buddhism diabolized, is the premier of Ahriman, 
from whom Mephistophiles is lineally descended. The name Aeshma 
means “‘ burning desire.’’ He was a sort of Cupid grown into a gay, hand- 
some, dainty devil,—so dainty that, in the book of Tobit, he fled to Egypt 
to escape a bad smell. As cruelty and ‘burning desire’’ are nearly 
related, he slays the seven successive husbands of his inamorata. He was 
a gay Lothario among Solomon’s wives, after imprisoning the wise man 
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by means of his own magic seal-ring. His appearance in Europe under 
the name of Mephistophiles is a curious yariant, resulting from his con- 
fusion with the mediseval devil ; for Mephistophiles seems to mean a lover 
of bad smells (7. e., sulphur), whereas the Asmodeus of Tobit fled from a 
bad smell. His appearance in Shakespeare (Zear, III, iv,) is remarkable. 


The prince of darkness is a gentleman ; 
Modo he’s called. 


In Shakespeare’s time (1585-6) a Jesuit named Weston went about Eng- 
land exorcising devils from lunatics, and the story grew that he dispes- 
sessed a fashionable youth named Mainie ofa devil who called himself 
‘*Modu”’ (abbreviation of Asmodeus). From the trial which ensued it 
appears that Modu’s identity discovered itself by causing the young gen- 
tleman to curl his hair carefully, to dally with pretty servant girls, and to 
meditate killing the king. ‘: The prince of darkness is a gentleman’ had 
therefore a special significance when written. It will be observed that 
this excitement nearly coincided in time with the appearance of the first 
English ‘‘ Faust’’ book (1588). 


AMERICAN NoTES AND QUERIES, the attractive and carefully 
edited little weekly recently launched in Philadelphia by Messrs. W. 


S. and H. C. Walsh, numbers among its prize questions these Shake- 
spearian tasks :— 


“Give within 300 words a synopsis of the plot of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.” “Who was Modo or Modu, and whence did he get his name?” 


From its issue of June 2d we clip the following query and 
answer :— 


‘Where is the Forest of Arden?” 

The Forest of Arden (celtic Ard, high or great, and den a wooded val 
ley) famous as the scene of Shakespeare’s As You Like It, originally cov- 
ered nearly the whole of modern Warwickshire. As early as the eleventh 
century, wide clearings had been made in it, and only poetical license 
could then figure the forest as a woud-nymph with one hand touching 
‘Trent, the other Severn’s side.”” Between the eleventh and sixteenth 
centuries Arden diminished steadily, though it was still known as a forest 
and could boast enough thickets and sylvan retreats to make Shakespeare’s 
forest of Arden a faithful representation. At the present day it has 
retreated into a few stretches of woodland, and chiefly survives in. the 
names of the villages, Henley-in-Arden, Hampton-in-Arden and Weston- 
in-Arden. Michael Drayton devotes the chief part of the thirteenth song 
of his Polyolbion to a description of Warwickshire forest, which in every 
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detail tallies with Shakespeare’s Arden. Some Shakespearian commen- 
tators, however, have held that Arden was really the Ardennes of Lux- 
embourg because Lodge lays the scene of his Rosalynde (the original of 
As You Like It) in France. 


Drayton, WHITEFRIARS, AND PLAY-BooK Prracy. — Accord- 
ing to an interesting document respecting the Whitefriars Theatre, 
recently discovered in the Public Record Office, it is learned that 
Drayton, the poet, was one of the original lessees of the building and 
concerned with Martin Slater, a well-known actor, in a projected re- 
constitution of the company of the Children of the Revels recently retired 
from the Blackfriars. In an agreement dated March 10th, 1608, “ by 
and between ” Slater on the one part and seven leading proprietors on 
the other, “it was agreed when their Patent for playing shall be re- 
newed, that the said Martyne Slatyer” shall be joined therein with 
the said Michael Drayton. The patent (Jan. 1609-10), however, 
was not granted in favor of Drayton and Slater, but of Daborne and 
others, and the exact history of the company in 1609 remains to be 
unravelled. 

It is notable that in the agreement above mentioned there is a 
curious evidence of the care taken by the managers of the time to 
prevent the publication of the dramas of the theatre: “ item it is 
also covenanted that noe man of the said Company shall at any time 
hereafter put into print or cause to be put into print any manner of 
playe-books now in use, or that hereafter shall be sould unto them, 
upon the penaltie and forfeiture of fortie pounds sterling or the loss 
of his place and share of all things amongst them.” — Condensed 
from “ Atheneum” of May Sth. 


DrayTon AN Actor.— Among the autographs sold by Puttick 
& Simpson, April 27th, was a note signed “ Henry Yong,” authoriz- 
ing his “ fellowe Draytone ” to receive money due to him from Sir 
Vincent Skinner, a magnate in Lincolnshire, who was appointed the 
Queen’s Escheator for that county in 1573-4, and obtained a grant of 
the offices of Receiver of the Honor of Bolingbroke in the same county, 
and Keeper of the Castle there in 1607. If this document be genuine, 
it is a proof of Drayton’s being an actor. 
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Tue Carrs OF GREAT MeEN.—The collection of chairs formed by 
the late Mr. George Godwin, Cromwell-place, with other curious and 
interesting relics, was sold, April 18th, in London. The library was 
completely filled with these chairs, ranged round the room, forming 
altogether rather a sorry spectacle of departed greatness in so many 
empty seats, all old and worn. The plainest of all was a little, stiff 
armchair of oak, said to be that in which Shakespeare sat and wrote, 
the credentials of which are to be read in a long inscription, in hand- 
writing of the time of Garrick, let in under glass in the back of the 
chair. That Mr. Godwin believed in it and treated it with all 
reverence is well known, and there was the small chain stretched 
across the elbows to warn off all who might presume to sit in such a 
seat. The only attempt to ornament it is in a very rude carving, on 
the back, of a church with a steeple. It is so narrow in the seat that 
the poet, if he ever sat in it, must have been smaller than most men. 
It was bought by a purchaser,who declined to have his name made public, 
for 120 guineas, Next to this was the library chair of John Gay, elabor- 
ately contrived, with broad-spread,well-stuffed arms and seat covered in 
rusty black leather, brass branches for candles at the elbows, and a flap 
for a desk at the back, besides a drawer in the seat for pens, ink, and 
paper—altogether an authentic-looking chair, and no doubt with a 
full pedigree forthcoming The neighboring chair to this is called 
Anne Boleyn’s chair because it came out of Hever Castle about forty 
years ago. Another, quite suggestive of the attributed occupier, is 
that of Dr. Watts, an angular, well-made oak chair, most respectable 
and comfortable. Sir Walter Raleigh’s chair is an important and 
stately seat, the frame made of ,turned ball-work, gilt, and with a 
cushion, all well preserved. As a chair characteristic of the man the 
huge curule of rough oak with stout arms, fit for a giant to rest on, 
exactly fits Walter Savage Landor. Mrs. Siddons’s chair is a very 
different one from that she sits in as “The Tragic Muse” in Sir 
Joshua’s splendid portrait; it is of simple bamboo, and very coarsely 
made. Next to it is the handsome, embroidered easy chair, elegant 
and comfortable, which belonged to Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Thackeray’s. large, well-stuffed, crimson easy chair must have been his 
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resting chair, not his working seat, for he usually wrote with his desk 
upon his knees, as E. M. Ward has painted him from the life in his 
study. Charles Matthews’s chair is a thoroughly well-worn, shabby 
affair, redolent still of good cigars. Lady Morgan’s is a Louis XVI. 
throne-like chair in crimson Utrecht velvet, fit for the witty queen of 
society in her day. The favorite chair of Lytton Bulwer, in which, 
we are told, he wrote many of his early works at Craven-cottage, 
Fulham, is a circular armchair with a cane seat. Byron’s is a hand- 
some Louis XIV. chair, well-stuffed, and in red Utrecht velvet. An 
uncomfortable-looking, uninviting chair, covered in dark leather, was 
Alexander Pope’s. Even for Napoleon the Great a chair is to be 
found, and of Louis Quatorze pattern, in green stamped velvet. 


BaAcoNIANS AT CAMBRIDGE.—The report from London of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare debate, held June 5th, at Cambridge University,— 
Mr. Donnelly, on invitation, having opened and closed the debate, 
with the resultant vote of the undergraduates (many not voting) stand- 
ing 101 for Bacon to 130 for Shakespeare,—is rather surprising news 
after our last word on the subject from Cambridge, This word was 
from Mr. Edward Gosse himself, Clark Lecturer on English Litera- 
ture at Trinity, and was as follows: “Iam not aware that a single 
person at Trinity College, Cambridge, has any other feeling than con- 
tempt for the so-called Baconian theory.” This bore date Jan. 25, 
’88, and was in answer to an inquiry sent many colleges and Shake- 
speare Societies, in order to ascertain if the Baconian ideas had any 
considerable following among those people most familiar with 
Shakespeare. 

It proved interesting to see how almost none of the members of the 
Shakespeare clubs and reading-circles, scattered over our broad land, 
were caught by the specious glitter of the Baconian argument. The 
test demonstrated pretty satisfactorily to us that the Baconian stir was 
mainly among the idly-curious, Shakespeare-ignorant public, and, as 
a matter of trade, in the “ hasty shops of journalism.” 

But is it possible that the news already half-outrun on this side of 
the water is in full rage in that older country whose scholars have 
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been casting surprised glances upon us for so much as recognizing a 
question we could well afford to examine curiously? We will be 
interested to receive further advices upon the state of opinion at 
Cambridge. 


CreHEer Squiss.—The Saturday Review of May 8th gives judgment, 
in brief: If Mr. Donnelly’s thesis had been probable, his learning 
adequate, his facts correct, the story evolved an important contribution 
to literature and history,—still would he be out of court, because he 
does not adopt fixed and known principles in the unfolding of the 
cipher narrative. 

—Says The Spectator of May 12th :— 


The game is much like that which used to be played with the number 
of the Beast, of which Macaulay said: ‘If I leave out ‘T’ in Thomas, 
‘B’ in Babington, and ‘M’ in Macaulay, and then spell my name in 
Arabic, I have not the slightest doubt that I can prove myself conclusively 
to be the Beast.’ 

—A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette puts in a word :— 

It will scarcely be believed that the cipher-sorcerer commences -his 
investigation by totally misunderstanding a simple cipher invented by 
Bacon, and fully explained in the ‘‘De Augmentis.’’ The key he gives 
quite correctly, and to make clear his error we must reprint it :— 


A—aaaaa 
D—aaabb 
G—aabba 
K—a baab 
N—a bbaa 
Q—a b bbb 
T—baaba 


U& 


B—aaaab 
E—-aabaa 
H—aabbb 
L—a baba 
O—a bbab 
R—baaaa 
V—baabb 
Y—habba 


C—aaaba 
F—aabab 


I&J—abaaa 


M—a babb 
P—abbba 
S—baaab 
W—babaa 


X—babab Z—babbb 


The method of applying this is to choose two different alphabets (for 
example, Roman and italic), and then to construct a sentence containing 
five times as many letters as the message you wish to convey, writing 
those which represent a@ in one alphabet and those which represent } in 
the other. To quote the example given by Bacon, suppose that the mes- 
sage to be conveyed consists of the single word FLY. This is represented 
by the sentence, ‘‘ Do not go till I come,’’ written thus :— 


“D6 not go till I come.” 
aa bab. ab aba.b a b b a. 
F e Y 
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{The final e is superfluous.) All this Mr. Donnelly quotes from Bacon, 
evidently without understanding it, for he fails to note that the whole seeret 
of the thing lies In the two alphabets, distinguishing the letters which rep- 
resent a from those which represent 6. He prints the whole cipher-sen~ 
tence in small capitals, and continues his quotation thus: “I add [says 
Bacon] another example of the same cipher—of the writing of anything 
by anything—the interior epistle, for which I have selected the Spartan 
despatch, formerly sent in the Scytale: ‘ Allis lost. Mindarus is killed. 
The soldiers want food. We can neither get hence nor stay longer here.’ 
‘The exterior epistle, taken from Cicero’s first letter and containing the 
Spartan despatch within it :— 

‘In all duty, or, rather, piety, towards you I satisfy everybody except 
myself. Myself I never satisfy. For so great are the services which you 
have rendered me that, seeing you did not rest in your endeavors on my 
behalf till the thing was done, I feel as if my life had lost ALL its sweet- 
ness because I cannot do as much in this cause of yours. The occasions 
‘are these: Ammonius, the king’s ambassador, openly besieges us with 
money; the business Is carried on through the same,creditors who were 
employed in it when you were here, etc.’’ 


Here Mr. Donnelly closes his quotation and comments as follows : ‘‘ I have 
capitalized the words a// and is, supposing them to be part of the sentence, 
‘ All is lost ;) but I am not sure that I am right in doing so. Thesentence 
ends as above and leaves us in the dark.”’ 
Truly Mr. Donnelly Is very much in the dark. To any one reading the 
“quotation from Bacon by the light of ordinary common sense, it is clear 
that the passage from Cicero’s letter should be printed in two alphabets ; 
and on referring to the original (Ed. 1857-58, Vol. IV., p. 445) we find that 
this is the case. It happens that in this edition (and doubtless in that 
quoted by Mr. Donnelly) the printers, instead of using Roman and Italic 
fonts, have used two different fonts of Italics, so that the distinction does 
not at once strike the unpractised eye. It becomes obvious after a moment’s 
examination; but this Mr. Donnelly has not bestowed upon it. The pas- 
sage from Cicero reads thus in Bacon: ‘‘In all duty, or, rather, piety, 
towards you I satisfy everybody except myself. Myself 1 never satisfy. 
For so,” ete., etc. Substitute a for the Roman letters and b for the italics, 
divide into fives, and apply the above key, and it will be at once clear that 
these 85 letters represent the 17 letters of ‘* Allis lost. Mindarus.’’ The 
reader, if he pleases, can write out the rest of the passage for himself, not- 
ing, however, that Bacon spells ‘‘endeavors’’ with a ‘‘u,’”’ and that the 
“my? in “I feel asif my life”’ is interpolated by Mr. Donnelly. If the 
rest of Mr. Donnelly’s cryptographic inspirations are as futile as the idea 
of ‘‘ capitalizing all and is,’ Shakespeare’s laurels are pretty secure. The 
man who fails to understand Bacon’s explanation of a perfectly simple 
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cipher is scarcely the guide one would choose to follow through a labyrinth- 
inecryptogram. If Mr. Donnelly can see through a millstone, he can surely 
be able to see through a crystal. Yet Bacon’s perfectly lucid exposition 
leaves him, confessedly, ‘‘in the dark.’’ Unless his vision improves 
miraculously as he goes on, we fear that the world’s judgment of his theory 
will be summed up in the word—but no! as a little exercise for Mr. 
Donnelly we will put it in cipher, thus :— 
Chrononhotonthologos. 


A aaababbabbaaabaabbb. 
B re) s H! 


—Dr. W. J. Rolfe contributes a curious item or two :— 

Mr. Appleton Morgan has shown (in the New York World of May 6) that 
the narrative which Bacon wove into the folio of 1623 is largely in nine- 
teenth-century English. It would be easy to enlarge the list of recent 
meanings and constructions which Mr. Morgan points out in this ‘‘ alleged! 
sixteenth-century composition ; but we have found something more won- 
derful yet in it—an unquestioned Americanism! Itis a curious fact that 
certain so-called‘‘ Americanisms ”’ are to be found in Shakespeare—words 
or senses of words that were current in English in his day and have con- 
tinued to be such here, though they have become obsolete in the mother 
country ; but this is not of that class, but a bona fide cis-Atlantic product. 
Qn page 697 of Donnelly’s book we are treated to a bit of the ‘cipher 
narative’”’ in which Bacon tells us how Shakespeare revenged himself on 
Sir Thomas Lucy: ‘‘ He goes one day and with ten of his followers did lift 
the water gate of the fish pond off the hinges, and turns all the water out 
from the pond, froze all the fish, and girdles the orchard.” Now the word 
girdle in this sense of cutting a circle in thd bark of a tree is of modern 
Yankee origin, as the dictionaries will show. The expression, ‘ girdles 
the orchard,” as here used, would have been unintelligible to any of 
Bacon’s contemporaries, though it was doubtless clear to his ‘‘ prophetic 
soul” that it would become intelligible in the days of Donnelly. 

On page 706, in another part of the narrative, we find ‘to thus poison 
the mind.’’ Can another example of this insertion of an adverb between 
the parts of the infinitive be found in Elizabethan English, or, indeed, 
until comparatively recent times? 


—In a recent pamphlet, “Is there any Resemblance between 
Shakespeare and Bacon?” mainly occupied in the sensible considera- 
tion of the Baconian claim from the examination of Bacon’s poetic 
style and moral purpose in comparison with those of the Shakespearian 
Plays, this passage on the cipher occurs: “It would not be any more 
incongruous to suppose Beethovan running a drum movement con- 
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taining some occult alphabetical trade-mark through his symphonies, 
than to think such compositions could be accompanied by anything so 
cheap and mechanical.” 

—But the most exhaustive joke is The Little Cryptogram, “a Literal 
Application of the Cipher System to the Play of Hamlet,” by Mr. J. 
G. Pyle, Assistant Editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. This little 
29 page pamphlet makes a capital companion-piece for its bulky pro- 
totype. It summarizes and explains its fat brother’s gyrations 
amazingly, and it has an advantage possessed by few commentaries— 
it is slighter and cheaper, and its exegesis clearer than the text. Let 
these extracts speak for it :— 


Mr. Donnelly claims that there is concealed in the plays not only a 
declaration that Bacon wrote them, but a detailed history of the times 
This is to be read by means of a word cipher, depending on a series of 
fixed numbers. The root numbers which he gives as the starting point are 
505, 506, 513, 516, 523. These numbers are combined, at pleasure, with a 
vast number of ‘‘ modifiers.” the latter consists of the number of words in 
a column, page or subdivision of the play selected ; and of these numbers 
plus or minus the hyphenated and bracketed words. By this method the 
first two pages attacked yield him the following thirty-four ‘‘ modifying” 
numbers : 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 50, 51, 62, 63, 79, 80, 90, 91, 141, 142, 167, 168, 
169, 189, 208, 209, 211, 212, 218, 219, 237, 240, 283, 284, 291, 294, 301, and 302. 
Counting forward or backward, at pleasure, from the top or the bottom of 
each page, and from the beginning or the end of each scene, he finds him- 
self directed to the specific words that tell the tale; each new count sup- 
plying a new “modifier.’””, He does not tell whence he derives his root 
numbers, because he is informed by his publishers that there is nothing 
in our law of copyright to prevent some ingenious fellow, less conscientious 
than himself, from studying out his whole system, applying it to the rest of 
the plays, and bursting upon the world with the remainder of the story, 
which Mr. Donnelly wants to reserve for a future volume and future 
profits. How well grounded were his apprehensions the appearance of 
this lesser cryptogram may serve to show. Therefore he wraps himself 
in congenial mystery, and both his root numbers and his modifiers must 
be taken on faith. It is hard for the average man, at this point, to repress 
his scepticism, and to refuse straightforward treatment to a man who 
advertises for two years a great discovery and then reserves it for the 
future. There is a strong flavor of the Keeley motor about the process. 
But not thus unjustly shall the public deal with Minnesota’s gifted son. 
We, the people, want to get at the bottom of this cipher, and re-read our 
history of the Elizabethan era and its literature. 
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+ I proceed to the obviously fair and conclusive test of applying 
the same numbers and the same method elsewhere. To Hamlet I turn 
as a promising field for exploration. Taking of Donnelly’s root num- 
bers, 516, 523; of Donnelly’s modifiers, 30, 50, 198; page numbers from 
Hamlet, 273, 274, 276; Roman words, page 273, column 2, 306; Roman 
words, page 274, column 1, 397; Roman werds, page 276, column 1, 428. 
combining these in different ways, adding or subtracting at pleasure as Mr. 
Donnelly does, the number of italicized, bracketed, and hyphenated words 
separately, and reserving the right which he claims liberally to increase 
or decrease the result by 1 arbitrarily, there is obtained in every case the 
number indicating the given word on each page, reading from top or 
bottom as the case may be, in its appropriate column :— 





| Page 
| 
| WORD, | nd Col. 





276:2 | nill he, 
503-306-2217 2783—217—56+ 30—86—50—36—2i=| 273:2 the 


§28—278—2950 616—250—=266-4-2i=.. -......000. sssesseee | 278:2 | author, 
§23—306=217 274—217—57—2Zh—......0006 Dasissaiacaead 5 274:2 


:2 | politician 
a eh eas nhdpad' aa dascdcecaGubsrberecataetances 273:2 and 
5238 —897=126-+- 276 —402— BO... 20 .cccceccorcccccccccrosccee 352 | 276:1 |mountebank 


523—274—249--50—299—4b=295—2b—= 293 | 274:1 will 
NO, Word p). BIE; COL. Tam.....cocsecsnsceceseses seseceresees 395 | 275:2 worke 
516+50=566—273=293—30=......seceeeeceereecerseeseeees 263 | 273:2 out 
523-+-50=573—397=1 76—30=146—BA=.. -seeeeeeeeseees 141 | 274: the 
516—806=210—198=12-+-10% 22 | 274: secret 
528—897—128—Ta—, ...ecoecceosresecdecees 125 274: of 
‘ 
76 


| 
273:2 | Don 


5238—274—=249 366—249—57+-11i--1— | 69 this 
play. 

















516—423_—93-+50—143—2i—141—1h—=140—1—... vee] 189 





There is, then, a cipher. And this is the recipe. So extraordinary was 
the command of language on the part of the writer of these plays, that a 
few pages of any one of them, if separated into single words, will give a 
vocabulary out of which any given story can be pieced. Pick out the 
words you need to say what you desire. Count the number of each word 
from the top or from the bottom of its column. Then having five root 
numbers, ten or a dozen modifiers, the number of the page and the number 
of words on it, also the number of words in italics or connected by hyphens, 
you have studied addition and subtraction to little purpose if you cannot 
so combine these various numbers that they shall furnish you, at last, with 
the number that you need to identify the particular word you have chosen. 
Itishard work. No wonder Mr. Donnelly covered, with figuring, a bundle 
of paper that a man can scarcely lift. The present writer consumed quires 
in a simple application of the cipher key to Hamlet. The words on every 
page, the italicized words, the bracketed words and the hyphenated words 
were counted separately and numbered. The edition used is the fac-simile 
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reproduction of the 1623 folio. Every computation has been carefully 
made. And if any reader doubts, he is requested to procure a copy of the 
reprint, make the count and verify the figures for himself, and prove to 
himself that this cipher prophesy is as literally worked out, as credible, as 
truly the work of Lord Bacon as anything to be found from cover to cover 
of The Great Cryptogram. 

—Mr. Lewis Carroll, the immortal author of “Alice in Won- 
derland,” has many claims to honor, but his wise prevision of the 
principles on which the cryptogram is worked is the top laurel of the 
heap. In the fifth fit of the “ Hunting of the Snark,” the butcher— 
no doubt unconsciously—describes the chief features of Mr. Donnelly’s 
system to the Beaver with supreme felicity :— 


Taking Three as the subject to reason about— 
A convenient number to state— 

We add Seven and Ten and then multiply out 
By One Thousand diminished by Eight. 


The result we proceed to divide, as you see, 
By Nine Hundred and Ninety and Two. 

Then subtract Seventeen and the answer must be 
Exactly and perfectly true. 





